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a iz i i; { N A i, PP A P KE Rs Ss. of large teams and wagons, in regard to which, ees and cases to which single hor 1.3 or wag 


says Dr Anderson, the great object of emulation ons are not so well a lapted as the coimmon ox 


[ay THE EpryvoR.] jseems 1 be to try how an inimense load of goods rts of New England, or the heavy and strong 
owe ,may be transported in one carriage without re-| horse-wagons with which long journeys are pet 

3} 7 M4 1% “| any t . . a « #} . ' 1 - : ‘ . 
THE FARMER'S CART. gard to any other circumstance. But this is act- forimed thro whout the United States. If the 


Carts, like other implements, vary in their forms ing in direct opposition to the best established | roags are narrow, ro wh and crooked, a string or 
und modes of construction, according to the na- | principle s of mechanics, of economy and of com-, row of single Horse caris. with but one driver to 
‘ure and situation of the roads, and many other, Mon sense, The parts of large machines :aust | several of them. micht not alwavs preserve a reg 
local Acmial imces; but fer the purposes of be made so ssepitelehiele thick, because of the)ular line of marel And if two such strings 
farming, those of the single-horse kind are in largeness of the size on which they are construct-; should meet in a narrow passag:, and some horses 

neval the most advantageous and useful. The | ed, that the very weight of the machine itself is a’ for Jack of discretion, or a disposition to do right, 


advantage of sinele horse carts, Lord R. Sey- | /oaa Which n t only aliieete: the owner toa great, should refuse to relinquish a portion of the cart 


jour observes, (Ann. Ag. xxvii.) are universally | and unnecessary expense m the purchase, but path to the use of the line which is moving in the 

mitted, wherever they have been attentively) What is worse, obliges him to be ata great ex-! opposite direction, mere must be some clashing otf 

i pared With carriages of any other description. | pense for horses to drag that unnecessary load the claims of cart wheels, and perhaps, entangling 

4 horse when he acts singly, will do half as ate from place to place. When four or moro horses alliances, which one woul i not care to stop to ar 

ore work as when he acts in conjunction with |) @re yoked to a team, three .f these Horses must! bitrate on, in a raw and gusty day. In bad roads 

nother; that is to say that two horses will sepa- craw horizontally, and consequently tm a manner it is generally necess: ary that the team should be 
4 





rately do as much work as turee conjunctively 3 incousistent with their mechanism. within the reach of the teamster, for admonition 
this arises, in the firs! place from the single horse “ The iinmensely large wheels of wagons, also; without di cipline fa sometimes lost on horse-kind 

ing so near the load he draws; and in the next| add exceedingly to the draught of the horses, be-!as well as on mankind. Still, there are many 
lace from the point or line ef draught being so | Cause a wagon from the slowness of its motion,!enxses in which he iy, clumsy land lugygers are 
much below his breast, it being usual to make the | obliges the horses to overcome its vis inertia | used, wkich ought to be upplanted by the light 
vheels of single horse carts low. A horse har-| ¢Very moment they are drawing it. That is, it is} craft above recommended; and a small share ot 


1essed sivgly has nothing but his load to contend | the same thing as putting it into a state of motion +ood sense, together with our useful hints afor 


ith, whereas, when he draws in conjunction with | froin - state of rest every moment. said will point out such cases to the notice of al 
nother, he is generally cmbarrassed by some dif-| “ Phe very great weight of our western country | intelligent carmen and wagoners. 
ference of rate, the horse behind dr before him { Wagons is well known. Let any one then reflect nas oe oat 
moving quicker or slower than himself; he is | upon the great portion of the horses’ strength, | SPRUCE BEER, 
kewise frequently inconvenienced by the great- | which is spent in drawing the wagon, besides the | hee e are inclined to believe that the following i 
rorless height of his neighbor: these consid- | load which it contains, and which ought to be ap-|@ good recipe for spruce beer. It is copied fron 
itions give a decided advantage to the single | Plied to support an increase of the latter. Why | on "English work of reputation. “ Chowder bee 
orse cart. The very great ease with which a} should not each horse draw his own cart ? There} is a provincial phrase of Devonshire, denoting a 
ow cart is filled may be added.as a man may load | can be no doubt that four horses with each a prop- i che — easily pr aie d drink, highly recom 
t. with the help of ‘i lone handled shovel or fork,| erly censtrncted cart will draw more and with! mended for preventing the scurvy in long voyages, 


mselves, than when they are or for the use of it wiere i may have 


een con 






| } r se , ) 
y means of his hands only ; whereas in order to; More ease to 
higher cart, not only the man’s back, but his yoked to one wagor tracted. It is prepared in the following manner : 
eS" Z , ~ A . : } . . ’ . > 
rms and whole person must be exerted. To the! ~ A good horse will draw asa common load 15/ take twelve gallons of water, in which put three 


fa . } 4 ‘ 1 . . : 7 4 . . . 
se of single horses in draught there can be no|¢Wt. of goods, and travel farther in a day than) poun’s and an half of black spruce ; boil it for 


ction, unless it be the supposed necessity of | O'r wagon .and over worse roads. whereas 10 or,three hours, and havine taken out the fir o1 
dditional drivers created by +: the fact however | 12 cwt. of burthen is es much as fall to the share | spruce, mix with the liquor seven pounds of mo 
rat it has no such effect: for horses once in| of one wagon horse ; his superior strength bein, sand just boil it up; strain it through 

habit of going singly will follow each other | Wasted on a cumbrous wheel. jsieve, and, when milk warm, put to it about four 


4 ri | sin massa ade hevand the > ay | spoonfuls of veast vo rer 
niformly and as steadily as they dowhen har-| “ Phe rough roads beyond the mountains may | spoonfuls of yeast to work it. In two or thre 
essed together: and accordi ely we see on the | probably prevent. tie adoption of the plan of one} days stop the bung of the cask, and in five or sis 


ss ty . } 2 ws ‘ a 
most frecnented roads in freland. men conducting | horse carts, but why could not cach horse draw | days, when fine, | e it for drinking. If molass 


» four or five single horse carts each, without | 41s Own cart, from the farms in Lancaster county? }es cannot be procured coarse sugar will answe 
anv inconvenience to the p? “ors: such. like “ The halter of one horse might be tied to the | the purpose. 
oh ar the case where lime and cecal are gener {cart which goes before it, and by this means one | SLE ERE area 
» cont pack-horses. In some of the| ‘river would have the whole as mach at command; Cé NTR ACTION IN M ECHANICS ; BRIE 
n ( ritain also, one man mana | 8 if they were yoked in the chains of a wagon. | TLENESS O] GLASS ; HARDENING 
» three, avd sometimes more, one-horse| A horse has also the momentum of his draught in- | OF S'EEL. A 
lere ised by having a portion ot th weicht on his Ti e hardness which some bodie s acquire incon 
Arthur Younes. in the 18th volume of his|b»ck. ‘The expense of turnpike may be increas- | sequence of a sudden contraction is a subject well 
ture. stat the following di d by the carte. but weuld not the increased | orthy the attention of the inquirer into the laws, 
' at cart, which he. by the| eight more than make up ?” | hich govern the operations of nature. This sud 
1s found to be the most ad Dickson on Agriculture says in substance, the | den hirdness and consequent frayility is particu- 
jereat superiority of one horse carts is rendere larly manifested im the cooling of glass and some 
— .¢ ” very striking by the fact that two horses with sin | other meta! ‘Vhus glass vessels suddenly cooled 
readth—_3 feet 7 incl cle horse carts will draw as much as three horses|after being formed are so very brittle that they 
: oD; r are lwith one cart. A oar carrier at Carlisle who | !ardly bear to be touched with any hard body.— 
(‘yp eal f ie 9h: nd a fraction. ly inv years employed a wagon, has laid it aside _| The canse of this effect is thus properly explain 
On his farm of 330 acres, Mr Young emp! yea }and now uses single horse carts only ; as he finds|ed by Dr. Young ; « When glass in fusion is very 
» such carts, and ¢ x hat ue would not add{he can, by these means carry much greater suddenly cooled, its external parts become solid 
more t ve sae Sa the aioe < hts. first and determine the magnitude of the whole 
De Menus. ta W Ws Domestic E nevelopedia, We think the foregoing observations may sug | piece; while it still remains fluid within. The 
Philadelphia Edition, says “ A predilection has| Zest some useful hints to all who have occasion to]internal part as it cools is disposed to contract 
ng prevailed in Eng! nd end America. in faver| use Wagens or carts. But there are circumstan- still further, but its contraction is prevented by 
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the resistance of the external parts, which form 
an arch or vault round it, so that the whole is left 
ina state of constraint ; and as soon as the equi 
librium is disturbed in any one part,the whole ag- 
sregate is destroyed. Hence it becomes necessa- 
ry to anneal all glass, by placing it in an oven, 





where it is left to cool slowly; for,without this pre-. 


caution a very slight cause would destroy it. The 
Bologna jars, sometines called proofs, are small 
thick vessels, made for the purpose of exhibiting 
this effect; they are usually destroyed by the 
impulse of a small and sharp body, for instance, a 
single grain of sand, dropped into them, and a 
small body appears to be more effectaal than a 
larger one; perhaps because the Inrger one is 
more liable to strike the glass with an obtuse part 
of its surface.” 

The hardening of steel is an effect of the same 
sort. The piece of steel is made red hot, and in 
that state, is suddenly cooled and contracted by 
immersion in water; in consequence of which it 
remains so brittle and hard as not to suffer its 
being filed or hammered. If, instead of water, 
the piece of red hot steel be plunged in oil, its 
contraction is not so sudden, and of course its 
lardness will not be so great. If it be plunged 
into quicksilver, which cools it much quicker than 
water, its hardness becomes so great as to render 
it capable of cutting or scratching glass like a si- 
licious body. But, on the other hand, if the piece 
of steel after its having been rendered red-hot be 
suffered to contract gradually in the air; then its 
texture will easily yield to the hammer or to the 
file. 


fO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
CORINTHIAN GRAPE. 

Dear Sin—lIt is gratifying to learn, by a com- 
inunication over the signature of a“ Lover of Plum 
Pudding,” which appeared in the last New Eng- 
land Farmer, page 329, that the Corinthian Vine 
may be found so much nearer home than we had 
reason to expect; and I trust you will net deny 
me the privilege, inherent ina New England man, 
of guessing the author of that article, who I do 
not hesitate to identify as the best horticulturist, 
and as great a friend to the social virtues as my 
good fortune ever made me acquainted with. It 
has been my misfortune, however, not to have vis- 
ited his garden since his “ peach house” was erect- 
ed, except in seasons when the vines slowed no 
foliage, otherwise | ain sure I should have come 
in contact with his Corinthians. The doubts ex- 
pressed in my letter to the Editor of the American 
Farmer, which you did me the honor to republish, 
and to which your correspondent refers, that the 
Corinthian vine was not cultivated in England 30 
years ago, or in this country at present, had refe- 
rence to nurserymen in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, from whom plants could be obtained. We cer- 
tainly could not suppose that this well known plant 
should never have been ‘introduced’ into the collec- 
tions of botanists or such amateur horliculiurists as 
Sir Josern Bangs. The idea meant to be coavey- 
ed was, that its cultivation was not noloriows, and 


I shonld not have troubled you with this explan- 
ation, but from a desire to accompany it with some 
remarks in order to remove erroneous impressions 


| sippi. 
}to advantage in .Vew England, yet as members of 





counts were fictitious, or not to be relied on. Now 
it so happens that Sir George Wheeler travelled 
some years in the Levant, in company with Doct. 
Spon, a native of Lyous. In 1676 they were at 
Athens, engaged in making accurate surveys of 


the superb sculptures that adorned the Parthenon, | 


many of which have siuce been ‘ ravaged’ by alate 
Lord Elgin, and at a more recent period another 
British nobleman took nearly all that the Turks 
ha’ not destroyed. In 1682 these Travels were 
published iv England in | volume folio, and con- 
tained the most scientific description of the natu- 


ral productions of the Levant that hal then ap-' 


peared in Europe. A few years after, Sir George 
Wheeler published a description of the ancient 
churches in the east. 
all who are familiar with writers on the natural 
history and antiquities of Greece, that the Travels 
of Wheeler and Spon were considered as the high- 
est authority on those subjects long after their 
publication. The celebrated Count Chateaubriand, 
who travelled in Greece as late as 1806, says, 
* every reader is acquainted with the works of 
“* heeler and Spor, in which the arts and antiqui- 
ties are handled with a critical skill before un- 
known”. Wheeler’s description of the Corinthian 
vine was taken from M Beaujour’s Memoir, who, 
considering his long residence in Greece, we may 
suppose was fully able to judge of its correctness. 

I think it must be obvious that the appearance 
ef vines growing ina small “ Peach house,” or a 
confined sheltered border in this climate, that were 
propagated from plants probably long habituated 
toa hot house in England, would differ essentially 
from those in a well managed Corinthian vineyard 
in the Morea. I presume that your correspondent 
has viewed viucyards in France, that, had he been 
a stranger to their mansgement, he would have 
described the plants as “ shrubs rising from 5 to 6 
feet.” But “all is not gold that glistens.” Dr 


Rees’ in his Cyclopedia, informs us of a native | 


grape of Greece, with long trailing branches, pro- 
ducing small black fruit without seeds, which he 
says it is doubtful whether the Zante Currant be 
precisely the same,—that it was cultivated in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew and other similar establish- 
ments.” Now we know that the true Corinthian 
Grape is not without seeds. However I am inclin- 
ed to believe that our friend the “ Lover of Plum 
Pudding,” is in possession of the true Corinthian 
vine, and feel assured that he will, with his usual 
patriotism, disseminate cuttings an‘ plants from it 
extensively. 

Stili [must express the hope,that there may be no 
relaxation of efforts to obtain from Greece as many 
plants as possible. There is pleaty of room for 
them frou Cape Florida tothe Delaware, extend- 
ing westward on the same parallels to the Missis- 
And although they may not be cultivated 


the great American family, we shall reap a share 


of the harvest by the formation of a new staple for 


general consumption, that will add an item to our 


‘coasting and infernal trade, if our palates are not 


gratified. But local views on such subjects, I trust, 


(are out of the question. 
hence the propriety of sending directly to Greece. | 


With sincere wishes that vourself and the vete- 
ran editor of the American Parmer, may be regal- 


ed with roast beefand plum pudding in the good 


respecting Wheeler, who, your correspondent says, | 
“ travelled, (and in a parenthesis) or wrote travels | 


in the Levant,” which seems to imply that his ac- Brickton, 16 May. 





old John Buil style, as often at least as your valu- 
able journals are published, 
I remain, respectfully yours, 


S. W. POMEROY, 





THE WEEPING WILLOW, (Salir.) 
The following article on the weeping willow j, 
| abstracted from a work by an English lady, eutit 
led Sylvan Sketches. 


The weeping willow, saliz Babylonica, a nativ: 
of the Levant, was not cultivated in Ungland ti! 
(1730. T. is tree, with its long, slender, pendulou 
branches, is one of the most elegant ornaments o! 
English scenery. The situation which it affects. 
also, on the margins of brooks or rivers, increases 
its beauty ; like Narcissus, it often seems to bend 
over the water for the purpose of admiring the re 
flection :— 





* Shadowy trees, that lean 


So elegantly o’er the water's brim.” 


Indeed, it must be known to | 


There isa fine weeping willow ia a gardey 
near the Paddington end of the New Road, and a 
most magnificent one, also, in a garden on the 
banks of the Thames, just before Richmond 
bridge, on the Richmond side of the river. Sev 
eral of the arms of this tree are so large, that one 
of them would in itself forma fine tree. They 
are propped by a number of stout poles; and th 
tree appears in a flourishing condition. If tha 
tree be, as itis said, no more than ninety-five 
years old, the quickness of its growth is indeed 
astonishing. 

Martya selstes an interesting anecdote, which: 
he gives on the cuthority of the St. James’s Chron 
icle, for August, lsu] :— 

“The famous and admired weeping willow 
planted by Pope, which has lately been felled t 
ihe ground, came from Spain, enclosing a presen 
for lady Suffolk. Mr Pope was in company when 
the covering was taken off; he observed that the 
pieces of stick appeared as if they had some vege- 
tation; and udded, ‘Perhaps they may produce 
‘something we have not in England.’ Under this 
idea he planted it in his garden, and it produced 
the willow tree that has given birth to so many 
others.” It is said, that the destruction of this 
‘tree was caused by the eager curiosity of the ad- 
_mirers of the poet, who, by their numbers, so dis 
turbed the quiet and fatigued the patience of the 
| possessor, with applications to be permitted to sec 
this precious relic, that to put an end to the 
trouble at once and forever, she gave orders that 
it should be felled to the ground. 

The weeping willow, in addition to the pensive. 
drooping appearance of its branches, weeps little 
drops of water, which stand like fallen tears upon 
the leaves. It will grow in any but a dry soil, but 
most delights, and best thrives, in the immediat: 
neighborhood of water. The willow, in poetica 
language, commonly introduces a stream, or 2 
forsaken lover :— 


Wr pass a gulf in which the willows dip 
Their pendant boughs, sto ping as if to drink 


Chatterton describes 


' 
The willow. shadowine the bubbling brook 
Churchill mentions, among other trees, 
The willow, weeping o’er the fatal wave, 
Where many a lover finds a watery grave : 
The cypress, sacred held when lovers mourn 
Their true love snatched away. 
fn Shakspeare, Chatterton, Fleteher, and man\ 
other old English writers, frequent allusion is 
‘made to the willow, and to the associations and 
superstitions connected with it in the minds of the 
English peasantry. 
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It is worchy to be recollected, that some of the 
smallest trees known are willows ; nay, the smal]- 
est tree known, without any exception. The her- 
haceous Willow, salir herbacea, is seldom higher 
than three inches, sometimes not more than two, 
and yet it is in every respect a tree, notwithstand- | 
ing the natwe herbaceous, which, as it has been 
observed, is inappropriate. Dr Clarke says, in his 
«Travels in Norway,” “We soon recognised | 
some of our old Lapland acquaintances, such as | 
Betula nana, with its minute leaves, like silver 
pennies; mountain-birch; and the dwarf alpine 
species of willow: of which half a dozen trees, 
with all their branches, leaves, flowers, and roots, 
might be compressed within two of the pages of a 
ady’s pocket-book, without coming into contact | 
ith each other. After our return to England, | 
:pecimens of the salir kerbacea were given to our | 
riends, which, when framed and glazed, had the 
appearance of miniature drawings. The author, 
n collecting them for his herbiary, has frequently 
compressed twenty of these trees between two of 
the pages of a duodecimo volume.” Yet in the{ 
ereat northern forests, Dr Clarke found a species | 
of willow * thet would make a splendid ornament 
nour English shrubberies, owing to its quick 
crowth, and beautiful appearance. It had much 
more the appearance of an orange than of a wil- 
low-tree, its large luxuriant leaves being of the 
most vivid green colour, splendidly shining. We, 
believed it to be a variety of salix onygéetina, | 
but it may be a distinct species; it principally} 
flourishes in Westro Bothnia, and we never saw 
it elsewhere.” 





ON THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
Continued from page 331. 

At putting the cocoons upon the thread, in order 
io prepare them for breeding, be at the pains to 
place a male and female cocoon alternately upon) 
the thread, that they may be near each other for| 
copulation, when they come to pierce the cocoons; | 
and when the butterflies come out, you place them | 
upon a piece of clean woolen cloth, that is per- 
lectly smooth, h«ving no nap or pile upon it, which | 
may be hung upon the back of a chair. 

| 





The male is easily to be distinguished from the 
‘female, by his body being more slender, and by 
uttering his wings oftener, and witha great. 
jeal more force than the female. When they | 
have been about ten hours in copulation, the male | 
is to be gently removed, as the female is suppos- ! 
od by that time to be sufficiently impregnated.—| 
The female will then proceed to lay her eggs up- | 
nthe cloth, to which they will closely adhere, 
and upon which you let the eggs remain till about 
amonth before the usual time for hatching, when 
they are to be taken from the cloth, which is gen- | 
erally done by means ofa thin piece of copper 
coin, which in France passes for a penny (wn sol 
marque), and which is found perfectly to answer 
the purpose. The cloth upon which the eges are 
laidis folded up lightly and kept till the proper 
season ina drawer or closetin adry room. but 
not too hot. Every female butterfly is calculated | 
'o produce from three to four hundred eggs. The | 
reason for recommending the eggs to be taken off | 
the cloth about a month before the usual time of) 
hatching, is this, that it can then be done without | 
the smallest injury to the eggs, which at that time 
are perfectly hard and firm; but if delayed till the 
‘ime of hatching, the case becomes greatly altered, 





because the eggs gradually soften by the ap’ 
proach of spring, so that they cannot then be taken 
from the cloth without the evident risk of destroy- 
ing a great part of them. 

Were it possible to wind off the silk from the 
other cocoons before the insect naturally pierces 
them, that is the best time for doing it because the 
silk at thet time winds off with much greater ease 


than afterwards. But as that is found to be im- 


possible, two methods have been pursued to de-! 


stroy the insect in the cocoon, that they may wind 
off the silk at leisure, and with ful! convenience. 
The first method which was followedan France 
for that purpose, was to destroy them by placing 
the cocoons in baskets in a baker’s oven ; but ii 
the oven happened to be a little hotter than was 
proper, the silk was by that means scorched, and 


>. . , F | 
often very much hurt by it. They therefore tried 


to kill the insect by the steam of boiling water. 
which could not at all hurt the silk, and they suc- 
ceeded ; so that the placing them in the oven is now 
wholly laid aside. The killing ofthe insect by 
the steam of boiling water is performed in the fol- 
lowing taanner, 

They build a little furnace of brick, of a kind of 
oval form; the ground part of which is for holding 
the wood or charcoal which they use upon the oc- 
casion; and to make the fire burn properly, they 
have a little iron grate in the furnace, upon which 
they place the wood or charcoul ; and over that, 
at a little distance they place a little copper caul- 
dron, which they fill with water, and make it boil 
by means of the fire underneath. Above this caul- 
dron they have another iron grate. upon which 
they place the cocoons, in a little open basket 
composed of twigs, which is made pretty open be- 


| tween the twigs, to let the steam and heat of the 


boiling water bave the easier access to the co- 
coons. To this cauldron and the grate above it 
for holding the basket with the coccons, you have 
access by a little door which opens above the en- 
trance of the fire. The furnace is arched over the 
top with bricks, that when the door above-mention- 
ed is shut, the steam may be retained within, which 
in the space of eight minutes, is found effectually 
to kill the insects within the cocoons. The bas- 
ket is then taken out and put aside, to Jet the co- 
coons dry, as vpon coming out of the furnace, they 
will be all of them wet with the steam, and they 
then place another basket in the furnace with 
more cocoons, taking care so to keep up the fire, 
as to have the water cauldron always boiling.— 
Charcoal is preferable to wood for fuel upon this 
occasion, becanse it has nosmoke. The smoke of 
wood spoils the colour of the silk, and takes away 
from its lustre. The smoke of pit coals would be 
still worse. 

Here ii is proper to add, that after the insects 
have heen killed by the steam, as above-mentioned, 
care must be taken to stir about and move the 
cocoons regularly, at least once a day. If this is 
neglected, the insects will corrupt, and breed 
worms in the cocoons, which will destroy the 
silk. After the cocoons are taken out of the fur- 
nace, and dried a little, as before directed, they 
should be wrapt np ina good thick woollen blan- 
ket, to keep in all the hot steam, and to prevent all 
access to the exterior air This is cone witha 
view to stifle anv of the insects which may hap- 
pen to be yet alive; and which, if immediately ex- 
posed too much to the sir, might revive and re- 


‘cover their strength. They are left covered up 


in that manner with the blanket for five or six 


hours together ; after which they are to be taken 
out of the basket, and spread out upon a table ; and 
are afterwards to be stirred and moved about reg: 
jularly every day, as directed above. And you 
jthen assort the cocoons according to their dif 
| ferent colours, of which they have three sorts in 
France, namely, the white, the yellow, and those 
of a greenish colour. 

When the insects are once killed, the sooner you 
wind off the silk from the cocoons the better; be 
“cause it can then be done more easily than afte: 
they have been kept for some time ; upon which 
;account they always wind off the silk os fast as 
ithey possibly ean; and it is done in the following 
| manner ; they build a little copper cauldron into a 

small furnace of brick, with a fire place under it. 
as in the other furnace already described, exactly 
in the manner as we do in Britain, at the 
sides of our rivers, for the washing of linen at our 
bleaching fields ; at the end of which they have a 
large reel which turns round with the hand, and by 
a footboard, and two or three little pieces of iron. 
iat proper distances, with eyes to them, by which 
|to conduct the threads to the reel. The cauldro: 
above mentioned they fill with water, and keep i: 
always boiling with a fire of wood or charcoal ; 
the last, however, being preferable, on account oj 
its being free from smoke. They then put from 
20 to 30 cocoons at once into the boiling water, 
ond, with a small brash of little twigs, (of heath 
| for example) they keep stirring the cocoons about 
|The heat of the boiling water dissolves the gum 
that is naturally about the silk, upon which, as 
\the cocoons are continually touched and tossed 
| from side to side amongst the water by the little 
jbrush, the ends of the silk attach thomselves to 
‘the brush. When the woman who manages the 
| brush perceives that she has got hold of the ends 
of the silk by it, she takes hold of the silk thread 
with her hand, puts aside the brush, and pulls the 
silk towards her, which disengages itself with 
‘ease from the cocoons; and this she continues to 
ido till she has got away all the floss or outside 
isilk of the cocoons. When she observes she is 
/come to the fine silk, she breaks off and separates 
‘the coarse from it. which coarse silk she putes 
'nside. She then applies her brush again till she 
‘has got hold of the end of the fine silk, all ot 
;which she sets apart, every fine thread by itself, 
|by fixing it toa piece of wood kept near to the 
{furnace for that purpose, till she has arranged the 
‘whole, or at least the greatest part in this manner 
iwhich by that means are in readiness to be thrown 
‘in. to form the thread of silk which is to be wound 
‘off 

| "This done, she puts together the threads of as 
jmany of the cocoons as she inclines, according a: 
she wants to make the thread fine or coarse.— 
These she joins together, and after having put the 
silk throuch one of the eyes of two of the pieces 
of iron whica are placed for conducting the thread 
to the reel, she fixes the silk thread to the reel : 
upon which another woman, who attends to man- 
are the reel, begins ‘o turn it abont with her 
hand, and keeps it in motion by applying her foot 
to the foot-board, and by this means winds off the 
silk from the coccons, which is done with great 
(To be continued.) 





same 


swiftness. 

During four days of the last week, one hundred 
and fifteen vessels arrived in New York, 41 of 
them ships and brigs, bringing over 1500 passen- 
gers, most of them emigrants from Great Britain. 
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NEW ZEALAND PL LAX. 

This plant, (the Phormium Jenar of naturalists) 
is employed by the natives of New Zealand in the 
manufacture of their apparel, c al! 
those purposes to which hemp and flax are employ- 
ed in other countries; which lat 


wydnee, and for 


1 
ter it also wreatly 


_ 


excels. Of this plant there are two sorts ;—one 
bearing red flower, the other a yeilow. The 


to these of the common 
ialler, | their 


leaves of both are similar 
flax plant, but the flowers a 
clusters more numerous. The VA 
the flax from them by very simple and ec: peditious 
means. The fibres are beautifully fine «nd white, 
shining like silk ; the cordage made from it was 
found to be much stronger than any thing prodnc- 
ed with hemp. Plants of three years 
an average, yield 36 leaves, besides a consideras 
increase of off-sets ; which leaves being cut 
at the time of clearing the quarters in the 
are found to spring up 


“oO 
77 


an 


le 
down 
eutuimn, 
again the following sum- 


mer. Six leaves have produced one ounce of fibres | 


when ecutched perfectly clean and dry ; st which 
rate an acre land planted with this crop, at 3 
feet distance, plant from plant, will yield rather 
more than sixteen hundred weight per acre, which 
is a very great produce, compared with that of ei- 
ther flax or hemp. 

New Zealand flax may be scutched with little 
jabor or trouble. The leaves shonld be cut when 
full grown, and inacerated tor a few days in stag- 
nant water, and then passed under a roller mach ne 
properly weighed. By this process the fibres be- 
come separated, and if washed in a running stream 
they will instantly become white. When the fibres 
are thus scutched clean and dry, any kind of fric- 


tp 
siUe 


tion will cause them to divide into any degree of 
:| the 


as to cottonize 
purposes to which 


fineness in the harle, so far even 
whereby it is ftted to all the 
hemp and flax aie adapted. 

A fine specimen of this plant may 
Floy’s nursery, New York 
any objection to its cultivat 


be secn at Mr 


nin the United States 


[t will grow in either a dry or moist soil ; ou a hill, | 


or in a valley, but most luxariantly where there is 


' 
~olanders obtain 


old will, on| 


ing y th: it 3 any inform: ition having a tende ney to pro- | ty 


mote it, would be acceptable to you, 1 take the, 
liberty to submit to your consideration the follow- 


ing statement in regard to the culture of hemp. 

In the spring of 1525, a few bushels of hemp seed 
re brought into this vicinity, which was sown 
and planted for the purpose of obtaining seed: 


we 


the quantity of seed raised the first year was 
about 200 bushels. In the spring of 1826 the 200 


bushels were sown and planted as before, and al- 
though both seasons were very unfavorable on ac- 


;count of severe drought, there was raised about 
to 


1.200 bushels of seed, and about 25 tons of hemp. 
Hemp seed has sold, this season, generally, for 
four dollars per bushel. ‘There will be sown the 
present season in this vicinity, six hundred acres 
—which will probably produce 380,000 dollars 
vorth of hemp and seed. It does not require more 
labour per acre than acropof wheat Hemp ts 
dressed by a machine without retling and mcels 
with a ready sale in market. Lust season one and 
a half acres produced 160 dollars worth of hemp 
and seed, exclusive of the premium for dressing. 
The premium for dressing unrotted hemp is one 
third. You are ot liberty to make such comments 
or such use of the above facts as you think will 
promote the general or —Troy Register. 


“DOOR YARDS. 
people pretend that a man’s character 
may be learned from the shape of his nose, or the 
shape of his head. Honest people may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether this is so; but that a 
man’s character, in some particulars, may be 
learned from the appearance of his door yard, no| 
reason*ble man can doubt. Itis suggested in 
new Williamstown 
why so many door yards are neglected, is that it 
a spot of doubtful jurisdiction, neither besa 


Some 


is 





We are not aware of 
., nor being properly in the house, where th 


exactly within the scope of the word “ firm, 
which it is the province of the man to ko 


e woman 
there is any question of this sort it 
! . 

ought to be settled without 


reimns, but if 


delay, for a slovenly 


ithe citize 


been neglected—* Jock, wi 


paper, that one reason | 


/proach the living. 


| spire appropriate reflections 


SHADE TRE :ES. 


of those portions of our highway: 


The beauty 


which have been plan ted with trees, is acknow]. 
/edged by all who enjoy the pleasant shelter from 


the summer sun afforded by their branches. The 
weary travelier has olten blessed tae Kberality of 
n Who has converted the dusty road into 
a fair avenue of grecn, and bordered his posses 
sions with the staiely plants from the forest.— 
Yet too often, to use the words of the historian of 
Lancuster, the sage advice of the Laird of Dum 
baedike’s death-bed admonition to his son ha: 
ien ye hae neething 

else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree—j 
will be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping. My 
father tauld me sae forty years sin’, but I ne’e: 
found time to mind him.” A slight portion of la 
bor bestowed by eacii individual upon the margiy 
of his lands, would convert the dusty roads of our 
country into elegant and shady walks, equally de 

lightful to the eye, and refreshing to the other 
senses. [n relation to utility, the planting of no 
bie elins or stutely maples by the way side, has 
great claims. The larger part of those lands 
which are subjected to the right of passage ves! 
ed in the public, are encumbered with stones, ot 
overgrown by briars and weeds: hey might be 
made productive of valuable timber, to be used 
when the fircs seattered over the face of th 
country have dispersed the forests that have cov- 
ered the soil, to the winds, 

It is not alone the way-sides that are neglected 
Those inclosures appropriated for the the sepu! 
chres of the departed, 

8 of the silent, 


i zo do: 


T on? »° 
“ The citi vnlo which 


‘| hey NUS wen thal are 


in goodness rich,” 

are usually places abandoned to every unsight); 
bramble that roots in soil which should be conse 
crated from the intrusion. The burial grounds o! 
New-England, while, they dishonor the dead, re 
iiow much 
ish the recollection of 


more fit to cher 
lost friends, and to ia 
become, 


ims 
would they 


\ifthe remains of those we ‘hon loved and res spec 


abundance of moisture. We understand it was in | door yard is a pretty infallible indication of a slov- 
‘ultivation, last year, in several parts of Mngland. enly farmer, a slovenly wife, and a slovenly house. 
N.Y. Sulurday Gazette. } , | Old leaves, sticks, chips, bones and old weeds, a 
{(3"A fine specimen of the New Zealand flax |broken, falling fence. in short any thing but a 


may be seen likew 


fiardiner Gre 


ise in the extensive garden 


1, i” 


ent door vard isa suspicious circumstance. The 


ne, Esq. inthis city.—Ep. bar .. | paner aforesaid suggests that “ without entering 
—_—————-—- jon the delicate question of ri¢ht, that this prov- 
CULTIVATIO v OF HEMP. jince be made over to the ladies: and that they 
Until we saw the following letter in Niles’ Re-| have full power to call upon any idle man or boy 
gister of the rth ult. we were not aware that! about the house to sid and abet them in its due 
iiemp had become so prominent an object of agti- | rervlation.”” 
‘ulture, ib our neighborhood, as it indicate : n i} We think t} is A 200d proposition, for where 
resuming the fuets stated by the writer are cor-| there is neither an idle man or an idle bov. the 
rec t, W e hope, y io , to @ th iti¢ o! a r vardi neatas wax work.—Spring field 3 , 
ur vari 3 ( sto the cultivation of so 
np il i hie mnit | ere | i ROOR] CORN. 
fore bec part r of | Although the price of this valuable article 
ip (ev in the let-{h 1 very low since the last crop. those wh 
1 the 0 j \ » it re not discouraged, but will we un- 
t icl { derst ant ahe the same quantity of ] i 
hy ol ti { < | t — Bri ,eorn yurtal hablv became an 
ne t j OY ree. fo some extent { t 
‘ 30 { ! iain did not ¢ née it from her ninions She 
>the ci on of lem vf is + it. but should it be rt 
Se he | al 10, 1823 from the U S it wonld interfere with + 
Derr Sir—tUavine observed — y of vour re bus of rt nd twio om maker it 
aarks on the products of agricultar Which indi. | 38 Stated that one nobleman fins estates from which 
cate the deep interest you feel in the prosperity the sale of hroom: made of bitch twigs amounts 
of that important braneh of industry, and pr nm. t0 57,900 dollars a year. (Hampshire Gaz.| 


;might probably be found by our 


ted, were placed in their last repese beneath th 
shadow of noble trees; if instead of exciting emo 

ions of disgust by their radeness, they ornamen 
ted the landsc ape with objecis of 


The remedy for t 


tre 


loveliness. 
he wasteful neglect alluded t 
Agricultural S 
premiums to the in 
dividuals who would serve the aged and them 
selves by we th 


cieties, if they would offer 


planting their lands bord on 


y 
! 
i 








en Fe rsyy " A 
highways, with suitable trees. Th 2ct Of suc 
encouragement soon be seen, and would be 

1 » . . > 
the best rem 1 forthe expenditure of at 
+ . ' +7 f : 1 . . 
inconslderatie portion of those fi 3 derived fro 
the pub te treasury to be appropriated to : 

' - j . 

1 4 g ° 1 ? 

the improven itor the tace of the earth. 
‘ ul JE, 
fi LOC * TRE 

. ( 1 ! 4 3 ¢ { ris 
, ' 
Ly tin bea i TOikis I are 

a ad 
\ le r ti I litv and h 
re er if { { i] } 

i Dp ( t t ! j 

; P 

ile \ t f in ft 

( truction of te ( m t of r tre 
it inv tes the grass to ¢ vou ie s smail 

; : ee ; i eth : 
,and rounded teaves aiord shade from the scorch 
P ee x — _ ’ , 

\ing rays of the sun, retain ‘he m.cisture of shor 
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and a in summer, and by their annual deposit | or thick. 
ig autumn enrich the ground. The ameliorating ; sestion, aud a recular state of bowe! 
effect on the most barren soil, the clothing o! linstead of being feverish, flatulent an a fretful. as 
andy and almost desert knolls with luxuriant | her preceding children had been, continued coo! 
1erbage by the cultivation of Locust groves, is/and cheerful, free from any indiges- 
exemplified in almost every spot where they grow.!tion and cutting his teeth without any constitu- 
After a few trees have been planted, little care} tional disturbance.—She has continned this prac- 
is required for their propagation. Shoots are con- 
sequently sent up from the roots, or young trees effects. We have known addition t 
rise from the seeds, and ina few years arrive to | the food of children prove very efficacious in inci- 
maturity. The winds of the northern winters, it! , pient cases of rickets, and of irritable bowels, at- 
aust be confessed, often impair their symmetry of |tended with looseness, & Ay ith if the child be 
form by breaking the branches, and the value of disposed to costiveness, on account of its astrin- 
the timber is injured by worms; but loss from’ gent quality, a little magnesia should be occasion- 
the first cause can be prevented by proper prun- wally added to it. 
ng, and the destruction of the gnawing enemy | Ee aerp aa 
effected by reascnable care But although our | From the Middletown Sentinel. 
climate is not the most propitious for the growth eae er OS 18 
of this tree, it is sufficiently favourable te allow of FO CURS 
its attaining wood sive with soundness. 
The price et which the tumber has been pur 

chased by Government for building vessels of war, 


symptoin of 


{tice with two more of her children with the ‘same 


this simple 


THE CRAMP. 

Many remedies have been prescribed to cure 
this painful complaint ; A foot-board 
'mended by a Middletown paper last wit 
‘sometimes of grest service. I 


was recoin- 
ter, and is 
knew a Doctor 


It succeeded in keeping * healthy di-' 
; the child, 


' 


most 


is stated at 75 cents the cubic foot, and a supply | s grew } 


iias been procured with difficulty. The profit) who used one more than forty years ago, and he 

which would result from the cultivation of the ;C#lled it his best remedy for the cra: inp. But the 

Locust for the market, would be very great. The Domestic Encyclopedia, and my own experience, 

4 . . ee . av a aie : 

value it possesses is increased from the circum have tauglit wails amage haat: pba a Pic es 

stance that is may be made the means for the im- thing rouud the limb, between the pain end the | 

provement of barren soils, and that the waste /Dody, about as tight asa Doctor does to draw 

it of soils, and th: 

places may be covered not only with groves but | ‘blood, and the pe ‘in will soon stop. ; 

with luxuriant vege etation beneath Atlin | eiiperance in eatin; zs ( trinking, exercise, &c. 

, ‘otur 

[Worcester Aigis.] | *7° also very important in preventing a return of 


7 , t n 
(G The seed of the Yellow Locust Tree may that cor nplaint. 


had to encounter, 


. “ yi , lave sometimes been troubled with it, after 

be obtained at the office of the New England | Boye: oo 7 a oh ie hs webinar eala a 
Farmer \very laborious exercise, and have uscd strips of 
cloth which were cut for bandages. and have! 


MACHINERY. 
\ paragreph in the last number of Niles’s Re- 


sometimes kept them under my pillow. I have 
jnot, however, had the cramp for several months. 
cister states that an elegant broad cloth power juntil lately, when, after 2 very laborious day’s 
of New-York manufacture, was shipped lwork, (trimming apple trees.) \ the weather 
Inst month for England for one of the Leeds fac 
tories. Some machines made by Mr Gi'bert Brews- 
ter, Which had been sent, by order, to Prussia, ‘tried other remedies, such as jumping on the 

has been so much approved of, thet he has re-| rubbing the contracted muscles, &c. without 
ceived fresh orders for the supply of a numbex of | cess I then obtained my bandag when, 
his own machines and other machines for the manu-_ by tying them tight first, the prin ceased. In 


oom, being 

ry Ww H ‘ S t >} ofa t | yitk th » or t 
very warm, I was much atificted with the cram; 
at nicht. The bandages haviug been removed, | 
hoor, 
suc- 


ss again 














acture of cotton and wool. “These (remarks about half an hour I loosened them a little and | 
he Register) are new things and pleasant.” ithen went to sleep, keeping them on all night.— 
FRR ELA ii | Medicine I consider but a poor rem for this 
VALUABLE BLOOD z ORE i. | distressing complaint. A FARMER. 
In the ship Samuel Robertson, Captain Choate, | 
rom Grenock, arrived on Tuesday, was imported | SILK. 
ie celebrated blood horse Comma: , Joshu Clar!} ao of South K ‘ 
Williams ym. Esc. of Geneva, N.Y. made extensive preparation Hie ati 
‘tronicle observes that “ Commod the silk worm, and has planted, t! 
ba y, 16 hands high, rising 7 years « rds o O00 mulberry trees. on wl 
bone and fine symmetry. He was sir ned will 1 next 
Juotem out of Mary Brown, by Guilford (sen of '} . culti i ‘ 
1 fare ] } tie elt ine li h Eehy se } ied on \ ‘ l 
sor hh racer ixen, \ hirse in 
I o's Out ¢ land Mid) te 
It 9 a ( ( s a . of o 
| takin t roy P ‘in ‘iferent ports of t t le 
‘eed of the noble Malt vy Importing +some years engaged in the ! 
the best English blood. way, and have met with snecess. e 
Ci liu I , J OOD, Jean Baptiste Mi maroune has here ‘ ited n 
i f York ' ed Quebee for the robbery of a narso: house, A 
Ch Sd. that it ! e! f il her first younger brother was pardoned at llows, but 
ni] two of remained to see the execution, and the ni . 
S e her dthchild ed through the streets in a stste « traction.— 
rin ery article of food, ad- Two blunders were made, which rendered the ex 
Ging a desert, and some times only a tea spoon- ecution more painfel than usual, 


jul of lime water to every article, whether liquid 





Decyphering of Hteroglyphics.—* Protessor 
Scyffurth of Leipzig, who bas been employed in 
decyphering the bgeyptian Antiquities at Rome, 
states, that he has discovered all the dynasties of 
Mgvypt, irom Minos te the times of the Romans : 
that he can show that Osiris wasa_ real person ; 
that he has found the picture of aJew in bonds, 
nc other allusions to the state of slavery to which 
the Jews were duced. ile adds, that he has 
and new testaments in the Sefitic, 
und the Pentateuch in the Memphitic dialect ; the 
acts of the « Nicoa in the Coptic lan- 
ruage ; Coptic glossaries and grammars in ‘the 
Arabic langunge; and Mexican manuscripts in 
i he infers, that the Mexi- 
Ngyptians had intercourse with each 
other fiom the remotest antiquity, and that they 
systemn of mythology, 


found the old 


suneils of 





! ’ ] y 
uleroglyphics, from whi 


cans and the 


lad the same 
The celebrated physician, 
rounded at his last 
distinguished 
with each other 
situation—* 


Dumoulin, being sur- 
mowents by several of the 
doctors of laris, who vied 
regret at his 
lie, suddenly, “ do 
leave behind me three 
On their pressing him to 
them, each being sure that Lis own name 
be among the number, he tnefly added— 
“ Water, exercise and dict, to the no small dis- 
comfiture of his disappointed brethren. 


in expressions of 
Gentlemen,” said 
not so much regret me; 1 
great physicians.” 
hame 
would 


Rye-heads were seen in the neighbourhood 
York, Pa. as early us the Sth of April. Vegeta 
tion, notwithstanding the variable weather it has 
is singularly forward and luxu- 
The country around York never appeared 
autiful tha 


riant. 
more be 
New Potatoes were on the tables at York, Pen 
on the Ist ins We inight not think this extraor- 
dinary i: we kaew how 


y : - , 
nit coss now. 


ihey were raised, 


that the 


The Miner's Jonrn te Mauch 
! . oS. _ le « onal on ~al 
Chunk railways near] unpleted. It is stated 
that over some parts of the road, the cars pass 
jtal to amile a minute. This, if true, is quick 
travelling 
RP went, tis} ed in Londen to con- 
duct the smo! Ot thei under ground, to : 
i eti i} erst i i? ity bel re th VY let 
t rt thy But the wind m fterwa 
10W il over! } ! } p) 
i 
‘i ‘ 
sani : 
’ ‘ ) I i 
‘ ; 
’ 
Te 
\ 
' ‘ ) 
. . 
| Oo ere lot 
ly cove 
We are sorry r ms fthe uppe 
counties of Virginia, that the Fly is making 


‘ 


readful ravages upon the Wheat. 


ve are informed, are entirely dest 


Some fields 
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CLEANSE YOUR CELLARS, &C. 

Beef-brine, pork-brine, suffered to stand too 
long, decayed and rotting vegetables, particularly 
cabbages, and other similar substances, in cellars, 
&c. are often the unsuspected causes of disease. 
Every house-keeper, particularly at this time of 
the year, will do well to carefully inspect his 
premises, and see that nothing nojsoime or offen- 
sive is left to pollute the air in and near his resi- 
dence. The carcases of dead lambs, cats, &c. in- 
stead of being suffered to poison the atmosphere, 
and introduce disease and death into the family of 
the farmer, should be covered with five or six 
times their bulk of soil, and suffered to remain for 
afew months. Inthis way their decomposition 
will impregnate the soi] with matter, which though 
nauseous and poisonous to animals, is food for, 
vegetables. It will be well to mix the soil with 
which such careases are covered with about one 
part of lime to five or six of earth; and at the 
time of its removal also mix a little more quick 
lime with it to prevent the disagreeable efiluvia, | 
which may arise without such precaution. 


\ 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR MANCRE. 

Not only the carcases of animals, but stable and 
barn yard manure is rendered of little value by 
long exposure to the air, sun and wet weather.— 
Indeed every moment of such expostre robs 1 of | 
some part of its fertilizing principles, as well as 
contaminates the atmosphere. “ lie who is with- 
in the sphere of the scent of a dung-hill,” says 
the celebrated Arthur Young, “ smells that which 
his crop would hare eaten if he would have per- | 
mitted it. Instead of manuring the land he ma- 
nures the atmosphere ; and before his dunghill ts 
finished he has manured another parish, perhaps | 
another county.” Fresh manure should be kept 
as carefullly from the sun and rain as grass, 
which is cut for hay. When cattle have been 
yarded over night it will be well to throw’ their 
manure into heaps, and cover them with soil pre- 
viously prepared for that purpose. 

The author of the valuable Essays, entitled 
« Letters of Agricola,” says * Earth isa powerful 
absorber of all the gazes which arise from putre- 
faction. Puta layer of common soil along the 
top of a fermenting dung-hill fromm 12 tofta inches 
thick and allow it to remain there while the pro- 
cess is carrying on with activity, and afterwards 
separate it carefully from the heap, and it will 
have been impregnated with the most fertilizing 
virtues. “Phe composts, which of late have at- 
tracted so universal attention, and occupied so 


large a space in all agricultural publications orig 
inated in the discovery of this absorbing power of 
the earth, and in the application of it to the most 
beneficial purposes. A skilful agriculturist would 
no more think of allowing a violent fermentation 
to be going onin his dung-hill, unmixed with 
earth or other matter, to fix and secure the gus- 
eous aliments, than the distiller would suffer his 
apparatts to be set at work without surmounting 
his still and condense the 
rarified spirits, which ascend in evaporation. In 
both, the most precious matter is that*which as- 
sumes the e@riform state; and to behold it escap- | 
ing with unconcerned indifference, is a demon- | 
stration of the most profound ignorance.” 


rat 


with the worm to cool 


{ the 


‘in other parts. 
‘they generally arise from the use of too narrow or 


‘ing the stockings too tight. 


FREEING APAKTMENTS FROM NOXIOUS AIR. 
Dr T. Cooper gives the following directions for 


that purpose : “ Some common spirit of salt may . 


be kept in one bottle, and some manganese in an- 
other ; the manganese may be strewed on a plate 
or large saucer, and this may be placed over boil- 
ing water, a chafing dish of coals or a small lamp; 
spirit of salt may be poured on the mangan- 
, when the chlorine gas will be extricated by 
the heat. It will be prudent to go out of the room 
and avoid the fumes, which bring on very obsti- 
nate coughing. After a snort time, the roorm may 
be ventilated, and then washed and white wash- 


ed.” 


ese 


A great many other recipes lave been 


civen for producing the same effect, but none, , 


which we should judge to b 


fectual than that mentioned 


e more simple and ef- 
above. 


CORNS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 

A corn, in surgery, isa hard, dry, warty or horny 
tumour in the skin. Corns are, in general, not 
larger than about the size of a small pea, and are 
produced in consequence of external pressure, es- 
pecially in such 


tion, and 


parts as are exposed to much fric- 
where the skin is very near the bone.— 
They are, therefore, most generally found in the 
toes or the soles of the feet; but sometimes also 
When they are formed in the feet, 


high heeled shoes, and sometimes merely by wear- 
Frequently they pro- 
duce no inconvenience ; but sometimes they be 


,come so painful as to render the patient entirely 


lame. ‘The pain is increased by wearing warm 
stockings, tight shoes, violent motion of the body, 
standing or walking too long, drinking spirituous 


liquors, and during variable weather. They are 


;generally painful in hot weather, but rarely so in 


cold. 
With respect to cure, the violence of the pain 


i'may be immediately relieved by the patient’s sit- 


ting down, taking off his narrow shoes, placing 


his foot in a horizontal position and cooling it a 


little. A more permanent relief may be obtained 


) by shaving off the prominent part of the corn with 
ja knife, as far as it can be conveniently got at, 


without, however, cansing it to bleed, and by the 
use of softening and relaxing fomentations. The 
patient cannot be radically freed from his corns 
unless he resolves, during the progress of the 
cure to wear vo other than wide, soft and low- 
heeled shoes, and to walk and stand 
possible. 


as little as 
If this is ont of his power, and he is 
under the necessity of frequently walking or 
stancing for a considerable time, the pressure may 
be prevented in the following manner: ‘ake a 
piece of linen spread with some emollient, soften- 
ing plaster; lay one piece over another, from 
eight to twelve times together, and cut a hole in 
the middle of them, exactly the same si:e and cir- 
cumfereace as the corn; then apply it in sucha 
manner that the corn will enter the hole 
plaster, and thus be defended again 


it’ the 
contact 
When such a plaster 
has been worn for some weeks, the corn, if re- 
cent, generally disappears without requiring any 
other remedy. When the corn is situated in the 


+ 4 
st tne 


of the stockings and shoes. 


sole of the foot, we need only cut a hole into a 


felt sole, so as to fit the corn, and introduce it 
into the shoe. 


Py the following treatment, corns may be re- 


;moved with certwuinty, radically, and speedily if 


we einpley at the same time the perforated sole, 


‘no other purpose than to devour the aphis. 


or plaster. Rub two or three times a day the vol- 
‘atile liniment upon the corn, and keep it covere, 


daring the intervals with an emollient plaster.—. 
Every morning and evening let the foot be kept 
for half an hour in warm water and the corn wel! 
rubbed. with soap. Let the external part of the 
corn, Which will have become perfectly white, soft 
and pulpy, be then scraped with a blunt knife, till 
all the soft part is removed, and till the operation 
begins to give pain to the patient ; upon which he 
must immediately desist. This treatment is to be 
continued till the corn is fairly extirpated: for ii 
he desist from it earlier, the corn will grow again 
Care must be taken not to cut the part with th 
knife, so as to make it give pain or bleed. 


SRST OF ers 


THU PLANT LOUSE. 

The plant louse, vine-fretter, or puceron, is 
very common insect, the numerous species being 
denominated from the trees and plants which they 
infest. The males are winged, and the female: 
withovt wings; they are viviparous, produciny 
their young alive inthe spring : and also oviparous 
laying eggs in the autumn. As these insects de 
rive their nourishment from the juices of the plants 
which they infest, nature has wisely ordained that 
the females should lay eggs inthe autumn, though 
they bring forth their young alive all the spring 
and summer months. This is‘'o prevent them from 
being starved for the want of food in winter. Th: 
young burst forth from their eggs in spring as soon 
as there are leaves to subsist upop. Their noxious 
effects are well known to the gardener. They 
sometimes migrate, and suddenly fall in showers on 
spots that were until then free from their ravages. 
Water cashed with force from a syringe wil! 
prove as destructive as any thing when on trees : 
and smaller plants may be washed with limewater, 
with tobacco water, with elder leaves infused in 
water, or with common soap suds, any of which 
will destroy the insects. The larve of the lady 
bird eat tho.sands of them, some species of ich 
neumon and common ants also destroy them; a 
some conjecture that it would probably prove 
viceable to scatter ants, which may always be pro- 
cured in abundance, upon infested trees. The 
aphides sometimes settle upon the tops of beans, 
covering them so thickly as to make them appear 
quite black ; in such cases the crops may often b 
preserved by cutting off the tops, a practice whic! 
is likewise adopted, independently of this pest re- 
quiring it, for the purpose of increasing the yield 
of beans. (Dr Skrimshire’s Essays, Introd. to Nat. 
Hist. vol. i. p. 149.) The rose-tree is, after a mild 
spring, greatly injured by a species of aphis /.7. 
rose ) ‘The best mode of remedying this evil is to 
lop off the infected shoots before ihe insects are 


ser 


greatly multiplied, repeating the same operation 
before the oggs are deposited. By the first prun- 
ing a very numerous increase will be prevente! 
and by the second, the following year’s supply 
may, ina great measure, be cut off. If it were not 
for the numerous enemies to which the aphis is 
exposed, their wonderful fecundity is such that 
the leaves, branches, and stems of every plant 
wonld be totally covered with them. Myriads of 
insects of different classes, of different genera, 
and of different species, seem to be produced fo 
On 
every leaf ininsbited by them we find caterpillars 
of different kinds. These feed not upon the 


leaves, but upon the pucerons, whom they devonr 
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with an almost incredible rapacity. Some of 


these larve are transformed into insects with two 
wings, others into flies with four wings, and oth- 
ers Into beetles. 


twenty pucerons in a quarter of an hour. Reau- 
wur supplied a single caterpillar with more than a 
hundred pucerons, every one of which it devoured 
in less than three hours.— Loudon. 


The Weather—Wheat.—The harvest season last 
year was unusually wet, and the seed wheat con- 
sequently unsound. From not adverting to tha 
circumstance, or not taking pains to get good 
seed, much regret has been expressed, especially 
ou the Bastern Shore of Maryland, that the wheat 
was very thin. What did appear, however, jook- 
ed uncommonly well through the month of March, 
which was very favonrable; but, latterly, the 
srowth has been checked by very long continued 
cold, drying north westers ; and it is said the fly 
is in some places committing great ravages. On 
some good lands on Eik Ridge, where twenty 
bushels to the acre was expected, the destruction 
of the fly has been so great, as 


perhaps, not much exceed five. [Am. Farmer. ] 








Dr. Jackson, of Boston, is about publishing a 
treatise on the bowel complaints of children. 


A committee of the House of Commons has re- 
commended an appropriation of £50,000 to facili- 
‘ate the emigration to North America of 1200 
families, from the distressed districts of Lanca 
sire, Yorkshire, Renfrew and Lanark. 


Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin’s Lancasterian School, 
was to be opened at Nantucket on Monday, when 
all children of seven years old and upwards were 
notified to appear and have their names enrolled. 





The Providence papers mention, that the Chan- 
cellor Livingston will shortly commence running 
between that place and New York; and express 
apprehensions that it will effect the interest of the 
Sound Line. 





Green Peas have been sold this season in Phil-' 





adelphia, at $2.25 per peck, 


The fund for the perpetual support and en: 


couragement of public or common schools in Con- 
necticut amounts to more than one million seven 
hundred thousand dollars, from which an annual 
income is derived of more than $72,000, 





A survey has been taken of Newburyport har- 


bor. A breakwater is proposed to be erected — 
\ts length will be 7000 feet, and expense $32,081, 
Colonel Anderson of the Engineers made tle sur- 
vey. 





A splendid Arcade is to be erected in Provi- 
dence, resembling that of New-York. The stock 
$100,000 is all taken up. Providence is an _ac- 
tive, thriving place, containing nearly 20,000 in- 
abitants ; many of its buildings equal in sive and 
beauty those of our first class; and it bids foir 
shorily to rival them in business, population and 
wealth. It owes its prosperity principally to the 
Manufactories in the vicinity. 


A Piano Forte Manufactory is about to be es- 
tablished in Willistown, Vermont. Luxury is 
making sad inroads on the primitiveness of the 


While in the larva state one of 
these glutinous insects will suck out the vitals of 


that the crop will, | 


/Green Mountains. By and by we shall hear of 
Madame Hutin in the heart of Massachusetts. 
| [New York Enquirer.} 


At the battle of Yorktown, whilst the aids of 
the American Chief were issuing his orders along 


the line, a man was discovered a short distance | 


from it, who presented rathera grotesque appear- 
ance, being dressed in the cuarse common cloth 
worn at that time by the lowest orders in the 
back country, with an o'ter cap, the shape of 
which very much resembled the steeple of a meet- 
ing house, and a broad leather apron. His equip- 
age consisted of a small woodchuck’s skin, sewed 
together in the form of a bag,and partly filled with 
buck shot, an ox horn filled with powder, and an 


old rusty gun, which measured about seven feet | 


eight inches, from the muzzle to the breech, and 
which had probably lain in the smoke ever since 
the landing of the pilgrims. One of the aids pass- 
ing him in the course of his rounds, inquired of 
him, to what regiment he belonged. “I belong 
to no regiment,” said the fellow, after lie had fired 
his ‘long carbine.’ A few moments after, the of. 
ficer rode by again; but seeing the fellow very 
i busy, and sweating with exertion, he once more 
| inquired to what regiment he belonged. “To no 
regiment,” was the answer, the speaker at the 
, same time levelled his piece at a “ red coat,” who 
| Was preparing to fire, but who dropped dead_be- 
fore he had half raised his gun. “ To what com- 
| pany do you belong.”—to no company—* to what 
| battalion do you belong”—to no battalion—* then 
‘where the devil do you belong, or who are you 
'fighting for.” “Dang ye,” said the fellow, «I 
| don’t belong any where ; Iam fighting on my own 
| hook !°—N. Y. paper. 











— > 


Yorrection.—Page 313, 2d column, line 14 trom the 
bottom, for Oplera, read Aplera—and in the bottom 
jline for larre, read larra.---pare 325, 3d column, fer 
| ** If too small a quantity of tie juice ef currants be used 
for the water, it will be heavy aud uot so good,” read 
| * If too small a quantity of the juice of currants be used 
| for the water, the wine will be flat aud unpleasant ,— 
, and if too large a quantity be used for the water, it will 
| be heavy and not so good.”’"—The last error was made 
| in transcribing. 


To Correspondents.— An essay on the rose bug 


from Bolton, Mass. will soon appear. 








{ 





Nurseryman wanted. 
| A person having a valuable nursery under way, wish- 
'es to get a person experienced in the business to man- 
|age it on shares. Inquire at this office April 27 





Lucerne. 

| The great importance of an exchange of Seeds is ac- 
'knowledged by every agriculturist. 
fore, our cus'omers the means of thus improving their 


}farms and gardens, has been the study of the subscrib- | 
ers for many years, and for this purpose they have for- | 


|med connexions with some of the most respectable 





late arrivals from Britain, France and Holland, a very 
| extensive collection of valuable seeds for the Garden 
jand Farm,—among those for the lafter, and the most 
| important to the farmer, is the Lucerne, or French clo- 
rer—There is nothing at present krown with which 
the soil can be cropp: 4. that will produce any thing 
| like the quantity of fodder as this grass; it las 


{ 

lthe quality (so essential to the 
j country) of not being aTected by the long ‘roughts and 
heats of our summers: 


time it was first sown, in certain places in this state, 
without the seed having beee once renewed. The 


} 
time for sowing is April and May—The quantity of seed 


—an article from Le Raysville, N. Y.—and one | 


To afford, there. | 


seed establishments in Europe and have received by’ 


also 


soiling system in. this | 


itis also a well established fact, , 
that it has kept the ground for thirty years from the | 


r —— — $$$ 
} 


| sufficie nt for an acre of land is from 10 to 15ibs. ‘The 
price is 50 cents for the single pound. ‘To those who 
| purchase by the quantity, a liberal discount will be 
i made. G. THORBURN & SON. 
(coeThis Lucerne, or any other sorts of Seeds, can be 
purchased, at our prices, of Mr Russeil, publisher of 
{the New England Farmer. Boston. 
| GEORGE MUKDOCK has just reecived by the 
' London Packet, the following Seeds, viz: Early Frame , 
| Hotspur and Charlion Peas—Green Imperial do.— 
| Dwarf or Bordering do-English, Windsor and Long 





*| Pod Beans—Salmon and Short Top Radish—Red and 


| White Turnip do—Early Dutch and York ¢ abbage— 
, Green Curled Savoy do—l arly and Late Caaliflow er— 
| Salsefa, or Oyster Plant—Tomatoe, and Martenoe— 
/ 100 ibs. Mangel Wurtzel—50 Ibs. Sugar Beet—10 Ibs 
| Sweet Marjoram, and Thyme—50 Ibs. Rutabaga. 

4. May 4. 


Roman. 

A very elegant, full blooded horse, imported with a 
| hope of improving the breed, will stand this season at 
ithe farm of Mr Stephen Williams in Northborough, 
| County of Worcester. 

ROMAN was purchased in England of the Earl of 
| Warwick and his pedigree has been traced in the New 
' Market Studbook from Childers, the swiftest horse that 
lever run over New Market course, through eight gen 

erations of the highest bred horses and mares in Eng- 
jland without a single cross of interior blood. At 4 
| years old he won 5, and at 5 years old he wou 4 prizes, 
land has since beat some of the fleetest horses in Eng- 
| land over the most celebrated courses. 
| His colour « very bright bay—black legs, mane and 
hee tesco and trots well--is very good tempered— 
j high spirited—active—full 154 hands high and is con- 
| sidered by judges as haudsome and well formed a horse 
as can be found in the country. 

| Mares have been sent to him from all the’ New Eng- 
}land States, as well as from the remote counties in this 
| state and the neighbouring towns, and his colts are 
| handsone and command high prices. 
; Terms—S$20 the season, to be paid before the mares 
are taken away. Northborough May 4, 1827: 

Further supply of Seeds. 

Just received at the New England Farmer office, No 
£2 North Market street, Boston, a further supply of 
| Garden and Field Seeds, which makes the assortment 
by far the largest and best in Boston. Among which 


| will be found, 





Beet, early turnip, $ Melon, Carolina, water, 
* blood . green citron 
‘ sugar Sa, pine apple 

| Beans, bush cranberry ; ‘ nutmeg 

‘ley pole cranberry ; ‘ canteloupe 
‘ early china dw'f3 + Minorca 

7 = rob roy $ Turnip, early Dutcl 
‘ marrow .7 French 

4 quaker a, large Norfolk 

} white busi Pre white stone 

| Dutch case knife% < common field 

| ‘ large Lima pole | Maricram, sweet 

| ¢ Canadian dwarf Pumkpins, finest family 
‘ Windsor ; Squash, early bush 
‘ thousand fold 2? § crook neck 
‘ white kidney ¢ § marrow 


100 bushels of MILLET, of a superior quality 
100 lbs. Mancen Wurrzer and Sucar Berger 
Sweet or Sugar corn—best for boiling ears. 
150 lbs. Lucenne.—Flax seed—Buck Wheat. 
It is the object of the Publisher of the New Eng 
land Farmer to keep, not only every kind of seed 
lused in the Garden and Field, but other rare and 


useful sorts used by diers, and by farmers who 
have leisure and disposition to introduce new 
kinds of vegetables. From his connexion with 


our best Seedsmen, he is able to furnish orders for 
any Seeds raised in this country, at moderate 
iprices. For the quality of the Seeds sold at his 
| office this spring, he refers with confidence to any 
‘person who has tried them. 
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MiSOcCLLANIES. 
‘THE SPELLS OF HOME. 


[py ws HEMANS.] 


| ANECDOTES OF FOOTE. 
~ = | Among the other inventions to please the town, 
| which this celebrated actor knew so well how to 
please, at the conclusion cf his play of The Kuights 
by the soft green light in ihe woody giade, ‘a arranged a feigned concert bg vocal music be- 
On the banks of mos- where thy childhood play'd ; peamang two cats, in burlesqne of the Italian opera, 
pal 
/performer im this novel species of entertainment, 
‘was aman well known at that time by the appel- 
lation of Cat Harris, of whom the following anec- 

dote is related; 

Harris, being engaged by Foote for this purpose, 
had attended several rehearsals, at which his mew- 
ing gave infinite satisfaction to the man:ger and 
the performers: at the Jest rehearsal, however, 

; ed Harris was missing; an!, as nobody knew where 
By the shiver of the ivy loaves, : : : ; 

; : he lived, Shuter was prevailed upon to find him 
oul, if possible. He inquired, in vain, for some 
time, and was at leneth informed that he lived in 

a certain court in the Minories ; this information 
By every sound of thy uative shade, ' was sufficient for a man of congenial talents, like 
Stronger and dearer the spell is aiade. | Shuter ; for the moment he entered the court, he 
set up a cal solo, which instantly roused his broth- 
er musician in his garret, who, thrnstine his head 
‘out of the window, answere! him in the same tune, 





By the waving tree through which thine ey then in great vogue in London. ‘the princ 
First look’d in love to the summer sky ; 
By the dewy gleam, by the very breath, 
Of the primrose tufts in the grass beneath, 
Upon thy hear’ there is laid a spell-— 


Holy and precious—oh ! 


guord it weil! 
By the sleeping ripple of the stream, 


Which hath lull’d thee into many a dream ; 


To the wind of morn at thy casement eaves ; 
By the bees’ deep murmur in the limes, 
By the music of the sabbath chimes ; 


By the gathering round the winter hearth 
When twilight call’d unto household mirth ; 


By the fairy tale or the legend old | . . 
= : nye oN ond then joined Shuter to the opers. 


The success of Garrick’s Stratford Jubilee, 
Which run ninety nights in one season, so much 


In that ring of happy faces told, 


i 

By the quiet hours when hearts unite | 
a iS on - = he bind ened! nicht -?? { i a . . 

In the parting prayer and the kind “good night ; ,annoyed Foote, that lie was going to burlesque it 
By the smiling eye and loving tone, iby a mock procession, A man dressed like Gar- 
tick was to be introduced as the principal charac- 


Over thy life has the spel! been thrown. 


‘ter, and some one was to address him in his own 


: aa. rentle mich? wey . 
Ané@ bless that gift!—it hath gentle might. | Jubilee lines— 


A guardian power and guiding light! 


Meets Nod thins ik : ** A nation’s taste depends on you 
> ) Jems o anc é Daw $i * a a 
t hath led the freeman forth to stand “ Perhaps a nation’s virtue too.” 


Sn tine ain battles of his land: | 1 
ih the moantatn batties Of his ian a 1 : " 
, . , |} To which he was to make answer only by clap- 
jeeps ages : a . 
| ping his arms like the wings of a cock, and crow- 


‘ing out— 


It hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas, 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze - 


And back to the gates of his father’s hall, ** Cock-a-dondle doo! 


It hath won the weeping procigal, Garrick hearing of this, was so much alarmed, 


that he got a nobleman to persuade Foote to 


-abandon his mirth-moving design 


Yes! when thy heart in its pride would stray, 


From the loves of its guileless youth away ; j 


CEREMONY. 


When the su'lying breath of the world would come, | 
O'er the flowers it brought from its childhoed’s home:| Jt is remarked by some writer that excess of 
Think thou again of t} e oody glade, | Ceremony shows want of good breeding. This is 
And the sound by t! ine ive made, itrue. There is nothing so troublesome as over- 
Think of the tr: at thy parents’ de or, ue secreted: # is Re ge fe than ‘an overdone 
And the kindly spell shall. have power once mere ! beef steak. <A truly well bred man makes every 
; ; . . person about him feel at erse: he does not throw 
Judge Ruffin, of N. Carolina, bas decided, on a civilities about him with a shovel, nor toss com- 





+ 


late trial, that a husband has aright to whip his pliments in 


2 bundle, as he would hay with a 
wife moderately—or whip her into moveration pitchfork. There is no evil under the sun more 
Whena man 
this common law savage law, and the Judge a has enjo ed a good dinner, it sounds a little like 
Ruffian. The Juige se When 
schoo} as one in Canada alate with a slice of fine ven- 
Are they married and dare 1 


perhaps. But the women « ill probab] intolerable than ultra politeness. 
| 


al 





s enten nothing. 





decision. roose, it is an insult to his taste, 


tive such ison or savoury 


. } 1 _o ‘ _ 7 ; fny ~ 4 a hs 1 ye 
iudgements 2? So, a wife is to be chastised, and|to apologise for having given him a bad dinner.— 


still required “to love, honor, obey’ —and s It is as much as to te}! him 


ti no jndge of eata- 
ought to be added! ' bles—that his palate is tasteless and Gethic—thnt 
ee 7S bs ie jhe does not know the difference between turtle 
Mr Hume has brousht the subject of Fleet-st. ; rig , et ee? 
F : ; Cc: , on soup and soup margre—bdetween a young partricce 
prison betore the Vv or Wwod0ns she on- e E : 
} : fand an old hen—between an innocent and un 
don Traveller : the prison is a di » to the | aia : ‘ 
ee ; ey ~ |sophisticatea young pig, and an ancient patri . 
metropolis. es Miss cs aie afi ha d ; 
7 Be ‘ au ral ram. It is an indirect way of giving the lie. to 
t wace }t ry lt tire tire r NTIsonNns oO! i nee 9 Se ’ 9 , 
Saad = ’ ae nad , ‘S"!tell a man that he has made no dinner, when the 
and in every « tial. ive hundred persons!:..:.: rath : hee 
eae" il : incipient horrors of dispepsia are on him for over- 
e now conin in it for debt. } ; : ps : . . Le 
ei \ ating. It is as fair cround for a “quarrel of the 
’ oT ; ) co »: {seventh cause,” as any conrressional matter can 
The Macon -o.) Telerraph says a machine | ; hs : : 
2 inossibly be. You don’t drink, says a host to one 


‘or making Lee’s Pills by} 


has been in 
steam, by means of whi 
ufacture:) in a minute 


h tive pecks can be man 


‘revolution equal to the yearly rotation of the earth. 


of his guests, after Champsigne has completed a. P" 
ee 


And why does he not drink ? Because night-mar: 
sits watching on his pillow, and head ache, ani 
heart burn, “a grisly band,” grin at him ia the 
perspective of to morrow’s dawn. A gentleman's 
bottle should be like his manners, unobtrusive. I: 
should not ce thrust violently under his nei¢hbor’- 
nose, nor should its contents be poured, like o 
dose of Elixir Pro. down his throat. It is agains: 
the spirit of free imstitutions, itis anti-republica 
and despotic, to compelaman to use his crind 
ers, and to moisten his clay, when his palate er« 

“no more!” and the teeth exclaim, “we ar 
weary.” 


Thunder Storms.—We had, in various pari 
of the country, the last season, more than a 
common proportion of thunder storms. The fol. 
lowing extract from the Dooms-day Book, St Jn 
lian’s, Shrewsbury. A. D. 1500, may excite 
smile: 

“The develle did put hie clawe upponne th 
clapper of the great bell, and from Lis clawe ther 
yssued a flame of fyre, which dydde melt yveric 
bell in the church, threw the spyre upponne th: 
ground, and meiteydd moche of the brasse work 
candyl styks—because an holy and righteous 
Monke had in a sermon spoke tauntinglie off hi 
power and authoritee upponne earthe.” 

Thus did our pious and philosophic ancestor: 
solve an eleciric cloud ! 





An interior paper says “some weak people, in 


stead of resorting to the best advice of the regu- 
ilar Physician, still attempt to get rid of disease by 


the Indian Powwow. ‘ Bow Wow’ would be as 
effectual.” 





Valuable Real Estate. 
For sale, the very pleasant Farm, situated on th 
lers of the towns of Sauerus and Chelsea. former! 
owned by Mr Nathaniel Bovnton, deceased, and 
known by the name of the Boynton Farm.on whi 
is a good two-story Dwelling house, large barn ai 


° 


i ay 


out-houses, together with one hundred acres of exce] 
lent land, sixty or seventy of which are very superi 


fr mowing: cuts from thirty-five to fortv tons of hav. 


and with a little cultivation, might be made to cut 
seventy. The pasturage is svficient for five cows 
voke of oxen, and a horse, tis well supplied wi 
excellent fruit, snch as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Ch 
ries, &c. with never failing springs of the hest w 
The peculiar advantages of his estate would rend 
the object ofa genUeman for a Country Seat, or it 

a suitable piace fora javern,or having a suffei 


of water, would make a good place for a Tanner Hh 





sitwation for pleasantness, ts not 
tate in the county of Essex. It is “distant en! 
miles from Boston, and ten from Salem markets. 
further. particulars. applv to CORNELILE ©, 
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